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Letters from the Members . . . 


“Little acorns . 

You may be interested to know that your 
article on the Maine forest fires of 1947 
in the January, 1949, School Press Review, 
based on the stories and pictures in our 
1948 Banner, has been referred to the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education. Mr. 
Robert W. Eaves, secretary of the Com- 
mission, wishes to do a program report or 
a case study, possibly, later, a bulletin deal- 
ing with fire prevention and protection using 
our columns with some supplementary ma- 
terial. 

Had you not thought so favorably of 
the article, I should not have thought of 
sending it on to the National Council of 
Social Studies (which had referred the Re- 
view article to the NEA) .—M.H., Me. 

We still think Miss Mary Hall of the 

Livermore Falls, Maine, High School and 
the staff of the Banner, their yearbook, 
did one of the most significant reporting 
jobs carried by any yearbook that has 
come to our attention in a good many 
years and, being very human about it, 
we are glad to know that others see it 
the same way.—Ed. 


New Building 


Since we expect to get a new building 
soon, my principal has asked for suggestions 
for the room in which journalism will be 
taught. Should such a room have desks or 
tables? What other equipment is essential? 
The room will have to be used for other 
Any 


help you can give us in planning this room 


classes two or three periods a day. 


will be gratefully appreciated —E.S., Va. 
There are no specific requirements for 
journalism rooms as conditions vary in 
schools according to the way the program 
is handled. Some poor publications come 
out of schools with top-ranking equipment 
and some good ones are issued in schools 
with hardly more than a closet or a cab- 
inet in the corner of a classroom. Last 
spring, for example, we visited a school 
in Massachusetts that had pulled out half 
the desks in a classroom and with some- 
body’s discarded dining room table and 
odds and ends of equipment salvaged 
here and there, had assembled a set-up 
that was found to serve its ends in ex- 
cellent fashion. We suggest no perma- 
nent fixtures as you will need traditional 
classroom features for part of each day. 
Tables, typewriting desks, filing cabinets 


for cuts and correspondence and a copy 
desk, with whatever else your needs may 
require, should handle the situation nice- 
ly. Space and equipment for the several 
needs of the paper plus peak load accom- 
modations should be taken into full con- 
sideration. We suggest you write to Miss 
Ella Sengenberger, Adviser to the Ar- 
senal Cannon, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, or to Miss Rowena 
Harvey, South Side High School, Fort 
They 
have managed to develop highly satis- 


Wayne, Indiana, for suggestions. 


factory arrangements for the work they 
are called upon to do. There are many 
others you might call upon but with these 
two as a start, plus whatever suggestions 
they may make, you will be able to get 
a good start on your planning.—Ed. 


No Experience 

Yesterday I was informed that I will be 
the new Faculty Adviser of our high school 
yearbook. I have not had experience with 
a yearbook program since 1945-46. I should 
appreciate your advice on ways in which to 
approach the job and any illustrative ma- 
terial that I may obtain to help in the work. 
Our school has not participated in the 
CSPA and it is my desire this year that 
it may take an active part in the program. 
Any advice you may give me will be grate- 
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THE COVER 


The plate used on the cover of this issue 
was borrowed from the 1949 Olympian, the 
yearbook of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Junior College. It is one of many plates 
featuring the several sections of the book 
which took an intimate detail, rather than 
the usual overall photograph, to illustrate 
the thought in mind. Its suggestive quali- 
ties may give some hints to those who wish 
to get away from the trite as they plan the 
pictorial aspects of their books. We are 
indebted to Mr. Edward L. Grimes, one of 
the Advisers, for the use of the plate. The 
composition of the picture was planned by 


Keith B. Berwick, editor. 


fully accepted—J.H., Pa. 

This letter has an all too familiar ring 
at this time of the year but, fortunately, 
there are a few suggestions to be given 
that will aid at the start and there are 
many Advisers who will be more than 
happy to lend a helping hand. First, the 
CSPA has just issued its “Yearbook Fun- 
damentals”, a 40-page booklet carrying 
the scoring sheets and explanatory text. 
Then comes the Short Course for Year- 
book Advisers and editors on 7-8 October, 
a two-day comprehensive coverage of 
everything pertaining to the publication 
of a yearbook. This year it is expected 
that photographic section will be added 
to the series of meetings and that an 
exhibition of books and photos, the lat- 
ter from a national contest, will be on 

The CSPA is also happy to 


loan books from the current files to those 


display. 


Advisers and staffs who would like to see 
what others in their fields are doing. 
Usually, those sent out are from Medalist 
and First Place ratings in the Annual 
Contest. We are also glad to suggest 
Advisers of experience in the neighbor- 
hood of an inquirer who would be will- 
ing to help. The CSPA Critical Service 
is available where a book is already issued 
by the school. 
plete and thorough going over to any 


The Critics give a com- 


book submitted and make invaluable sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 

Some paper and engraving houses, and 
firms making covers or printing the books, 
have kits, catalogs and other literature 
And last, but 
not least, are the publishing firms who do 


available for the Adviser. 


admirable educational work with staffs 
and Advisers through their field repre- 
sentatives. There’s much help to be had 
for the asking. —Ed. 
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How To Keep the School Paper Going! 


HE title of my talk this afternoon 

is listed in the program as “How to 

Keep the School Paper Going!” In 
order that there be no misunderstanding, let 
me say at once that I am not interested in 
the business-management end of the paper 
as the title implies. Rather am I concerned 
with the problem of keeping the paper 
“going” in the sense that it is a living and 
vital part of the school life. For the sake 
of further clarification we might translate 
the theme of my remarks to “How to Make 
the School Newspaper Live.” 


In determining how to make the school 
paper live, it is necessary, at the outset, to 
decide whose paper we are putting out. Is 
the paper the special property and domain 
of the journalism staff? Or does the paper 
belong to the entire school with the staff 
merely serving as agents of the student body 
and the school itself? 


T seems to me that this is the crux of 
the problem. A school paper may be 
perfect in a technical sense. Its heads, 
stories, make-up, etc. may satisfy the most 
exacting critical standards. The paper may 
even win the highest awards at press con- 
ferences such as the one we are now at- 
tending. Yet it may be an utter failure and 
deserve no more than a “zero” for a grade 
if it fails to make itself felt as the students’ 
own paper. 

Students the country over are keen 
enough to recognize when a school activity 
excludes them. They may not be overly 
and actively resentful, although such reac- 
tion is readily understandable. The general 
tendency when papers are in the “zero” 
class is for the students to be as disinterested 
in the publication as they feel it is in them. 
How often have we watched student readers 
hastily scan and toss aside a paper that has 
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been produced only after the proverbial 
“blood, sweat, and tears!” 

There is a psychological principle which 
is recognized not only by teachers but by 
leaders in other fields as well. Briefly put, 
it goes something like this: To stimulate in- 
terest and to encourage participation in an 


The subject of this article is one in 
which every Adviser and Editor is in- 
terested and there seems to be no bet- 
ter way to begin the school year than 
by facing the problem at the start. Mr. 
Rosenfeld drew a large and appreciative 
audience at the last Convention when 
he delivered this talk to the delegates 
and it is given here as a reminder to 
those who heard him and for the in- 
formation of others who did not have 
that opportunity. 


activity, make that activity meaningful. This 
principle is no less true where the school 
paper is concerned. The students must feel 
that the paper serves them in a vital and 
active manner. 


HE problem, as I see it, therefore, is 
how can we get the students to feel 
that the paper is being put out for them 
and not for any special group or reason. 
If the student body consists of commer- 
cial, technical, and academic students, all 
should receive news coverage that is equit- 
able and proportionate to their numbers and 
accomplishments. Generally, in such schools, 
technical and commercial students are not, 
to any great degree, represented on the 
staffs of the papers. As a result, they are 
ignored, except on those occasions when 
their activities are so newsworthy that they 
transcend the iron curtain of department- 
alism as it is practiced in our secondary 


schools. The fact that most of the writers 
on the staff of the publication are academic 
students should make them more alert and 
zealous in getting out all the news, espe- 
cially the news from the groups less favored 
from the point of view of staff representa- 
tion. 

Not only students but teachers, too, must 
feel that every department in school is re- 
ceiving honest, accurate, and broad cover- 
It is especially important to demon- 
strate this equality of treatment to the 


age. 


teachers because they are in the strategic 
position of supplying the news so essential 
in making this very equality possible. 

One way of bringing in all the news is 
to assign several reporters to each of the 
various departments, both in and out of 
school. The size of the committees and 
their responsibilities will vary from school 
to school. However, minimum standards 
would necessitate their making a thorough 
study of the departments, the faculty, the 
students, and the work studied. Periodic 
reports about the departments should also 
be required of these committees. Credit in 
the form of grades or promotions on the 
staff should be granted with the following 
factors serving as determinants for the 
credit earned: number of words written 
each issue, time spent investigating, number 
of pictures used, quality of writing, and 
frequency of stories requiring by-lines. 


NCE we have all the news sources al- 
located to our staffs, we may ask our- 
selves what sort of stories should we write. 
In order to keep the paper alive and mean- 
ingful, serving a purpose which students 
will feel and recognize, I suggest that the 
best stories, generally, are those which point 
to the future rather than to the past. A 
paper that contains only reports of past 


One 





events provides no real news service to the 
student body. There is a certain impor- 
tance to the written record of the histori- 
cal events in the life of a school, but such 
record may be attained by anticipating the 
event. 


In covering our news beats we should be 
especially alert to see what is going to hap- 
pen before the coming issue of the paper. 
Let us say that the principal of the school 
advises us that shortly after the appearance 
of the next issue a special Brotherhood Pro- 
gram will be held in the school auditorium. 
He knows, at the time of the interview, that 
a Catholic priest, Protestant minister, Jewish 
rabbi, and Negro clergyman will each speak 
briefly. 

Here is our opportunity to serve the stu- 
dents. Instead of waiting for the event to 
happen before we write it up, we should 
get to work at once, and, as far as possible, 
have ready for publication a complete story 
From the 
principal we should obtain all the details of 
the program available at the time. 


before the event takes place. 


From 
the four spiritual leaders or from other 
sources we should procure brief biographies 
or other information of a personal nature 
that will identify them to the student body. 
Perhaps we may even get from each of the 
speakers a brief digest of his speech or his 
thoughts on Brotherhood. The crowning 
achievement on the part of the reporter 
would be his getting a group picture of the 
four men, or an individual picture of each 
which might be utilized in a paste-up, re- 
duced to the proper size. Now when the 
paper appears before the event and the stu- 
dents read about the program, they realize, 
subconsciously perhaps, that the paper has 
informed them of something they did not 
know. 


news. 


In other words, it has given them 


I would like to say, at this time, that 
some news of past events is always worthy 
of space in the paper. Winners of contests 
might be rewarded with pictures while 
sports summaries never seem to be too dull 
for inclusion. News events that could not 
be foreseen should not be omitted from the 
paper just because they are past. The point 
is, however, that a paper which anticipates 
events rather than summarizes them after 
their occurrence is serving the school ef- 
fectively. 

In line with the idea of keeping the news 
fresh and meaningful, arrangements can 
often be made with the administration staff 


Two 


or departmental heads to hold up on the 
release of information or news until it first 
appears in the school paper. 


NOTHER way of stimulating interest 
in the paper is through the use of 
novelty and surprise. Students anticipate 
the appearance of the paper and read it 
carefully when they realize that there may 
be something in one of the stories which 


pertains to them. 

An obvious device used by one school 
paper is to print each month the picture 
and a tintype biography of a student who 
is designated as the Miss (School Paper 
Name) of the month. A picture of a group 
of students is taken in some public place. 
When this group picture is developed, one 
of the girls appearing therein is selected 
to serve as the “girl of the month” on the 
basis of her appearance in the picture or 
The girl 


selected is never aware of the honor and 


by some other arbitrary means. 


temporary notoriety which is hers until she 
sees the paper on the day of its appearance. 


On occasion the paper can surprise the 
school with a fact-finding stunt. One staff 
decided to find out just how cooperative and 
service-minded the student body was. Sheets 
of dirty newspapers were strewn in one of 
the corridors during each class period. News 
reporters were on hand to check on the 
number of students who passed by the 
papers without picking them up. Those 
students who did dispose of the papers were 
photographed and written up for the next 
issue. Other projects of similar nature may 
involve the testing of sense of humor, pa- 
tience, and safety awareness. 


oe participation by non-staft 


members is important. Here are three 


general methods of securing such participa- 
tion. 
a. Use of the Questionnaire. 

Problems of school policy, as well as those 
which pertain to youth generally, may serve 
to stimulate interest in the paper through 
the use of a questionnaire. There are at 
least two methods of obtaining student re- 
action through this device. It may be part 
of the newspaper itself, or it may consist 
of a separate mimeographed or printed sheet 
enclosed in the paper. The questionnaire 
should always be of interest and meaning 
to the students; it should be comprehensible 
and easy to fill out; ample provision should 
be made so that it can be readily submitted 


The results of the poll, 


for the count. 


preferably in tabulated form, should be 
given preferred space in the succeeding issue. 

Successful polls have been used in many 
schools on the following questions: 


1. Shall we have an annual student play 

or festival? 

. Shall we have professional entertain- 

ment at our auditorium programs? 

. Shall we have dances outside the school 

premises? 

. Do you favor universal military train- 

ing? 

5. Do you read comic books? 

b. Use of Contests. 

Contests of various kinds—some facetious, 
others of more serious nature—help to pep 
up the paper and arouse student participa- 
tion. 

Among the contests sponsored annually 
by some papers are the following: 

1. Queen of the ball, tournament, or 

game. 

. Identification of baby pictures of stu- 

dents or teachers. 

. Slogans—for school paper, safety drive, 

annual events, etc. 

. Photography — photographs submitted 

by students, judged by newspaper staff 
members, winning pictures published. 


5. Creative writing—poetry or prose. 


c. General Contributions. 

The submission of stories, poems, essays, 
letters to the editor, cartoons by non-staff 
members of the student body for the fea- 
ture or literary page should be encouraged 
for two primary reasons: it stimulates stu- 
dent interest in the paper and in turn 
makes the paper reflect this student interest 
and participation. Such a policy gives the 
students a stake in the school paper. 


A novel method used by one news staff 
is to have members of the student body 
suggest the idea for a regularly recurring 
comic strip which uses the same set of char- 
acters. The girl who submits the selected 
idea each month is rewarded by having her 
picture appear in the last block of the strip 
with due credit given. 


T HE suggestions outlined in this talk 
are among those which have come es 
pecially to my attention and which have 
proved successful. A staff that is alert in 
putting across its paper will find that these 
and similar suggestions evolve naturally dur- 
ing the normal production procedure when 
active interest is maintained on its part and 


in the student body. 
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Creative Writing ine ee a Burning Bush 


T IS the second half of the title that 

I should like to stress more than the 

first. The second is the end, the first 
is only the means. We English teachers 
who try to give to our students the op- 
portunity to write of, within, and from 
their experience have an exacting task. We 
do not teach for a long time without realiz- 
ing that. Almost everything seems to be 
against our success, and still we think it 
worth while. 


We have faith in creative writing because 
at one time or another we have known that 
through such a process of writing a child 
may realize himself. He may know that 
there is something within himself which he 
It is 
a wonderful thing to watch a child discover 


himself. 


It means that in your classroom some mo- 


has found and which he may share. 


notonous day, you suddenly see a child’s 
eyes light up with the realization that he 
can do something, that he is something. 
Within the classroom a burning bush flames, 
And 
you, watching it, can hear the words: “Take 
off your shoes, for this is holy ground.” 
Take off your shoes, for this is holy ground: 
a child has found himself. 


flames and does not consume itself. 


_" bring any student to the place where 

he can and does write out of his own 
experience means that we have considered 
at least four problems which the student 
knows, or does not know, but with which, 
in either case, he is forced to struggle. To- 
day the average student urged, led, or co- 
erced into writing creatively has four lacks 


which hamper him. 


Simply stated, these four lacks are: 1. 
the want of experience; 2. the uncertainty 
of result in artistic work; 3. the lack of 
time; 4. the uncertainty of ideas. 

Most of us have shared the student re- 
sponse to a writing assignment. “I don’t 
know what to write about.” ‘Nothing ever 
happens to me.” “It’s the same old stuff.” 
He is conscious of a lack of experience. 
And he has a right to be. His years, after 
all, are comparatively few, and in many 
cases they are margined by limits of stand- 
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ardized living. 

In the second place, the student is aware 
that when he chooses to “write a compo- 
sition,” “write a short story,” “write a 
poem,” he has relatively few chances of 
successfully rounding out an experiment. 
Given a choice of completing an assignment 
in math, a translation of French, or a writ- 


Those who attended the meeting of 
the Advisers Association held during 
the 1949 CSPA Convention were deep- 
ly impressed with Sister Maura’s talk 
on creative writing. So many requests 
for copies were received that we asked 
her to prepare it for The Review. We 
are happy to have it for this issue and 
we hope it will have as much influence 
upon the readers as it had upon those 
who heard its original presentation. 


ing assignment, the student is more likely 
to choose the problem or the translation. 
In the first case he will “get an answer.” 
In the second he can “look up the words.” 
He is not certain about the writing assign- 
ment. One of the most discouraging things 
about any kind of artistic work is that the 
idea in the mind of the artist is never fully 
realized in the work produced. Sometimes, 
perhaps, we learn the inevitability of this. 
But it takes time to learn. The child knows 
that he is not certain that the result will be 
successful. The margins of completion are 
less definite. There is an absence of finality 
in the conclusion. 

Time is a third problem. We know what 
it is to compete with the radio, the movies, 
the newspaper, the comics, and now tele- 
Our students have no time. And 
writing takes time. So does revision. In 
class in the Writing of Poetry we conducted 


vision. 


an experiment with this factor. Students in 
this class are there because they want to be 
there, so there is no question of getting 
people to write who are not interested in the 
process. In the first year in which students 
take this course (one hour a week) most of 
the time is spent on theory. Any writing 
that is done is completed by way of outside 


In the second year the hour 
of class is spent in writing. We found that 


assignment. 


the students would get more than half way 
through a poem by the end of a single class 
period. They were then asked to complete 
that poem for the following week. When 
the poem came in on the day assigned, there 
was almost always a marked difference be- 
tween the original composition and the com- 
pleted work. It petered out. The conclu- 
sion which should have soared, limped. The 
reason was fairly obvious. The assignment 
to “complete the poem” was left until late 
in the evening before the day it was due. 
Sometimes it was consigned to the lunch 
period the hour before it was to be handed 
in for correction. This year the second year 
poetry class has been given a two-hour lab- 
oratory period carrying the same credit as a 
one-hour theory class. The assignment is 
made in class, and completed in class. 
Poems completed in one week are read by 
the instructor, commented upon and re- 
worked during the following week. The 


student has “time.” 


The fourth problem is at once real and 
yet less tangible. Most of us recognize that 
any kind of writing implies that the writer 
has certain ideas to express. Our students 
have ideas, there is no doubt about that. We 
are sometimes dismayed, sometimes inex- 
pressibly moved, sometimes awakened by 
those ideas. But we are aware, too, of the 
insecurity that our students face. It is ex- 
citing to be young; it is also very difficult. 
There is so much that is insecure. There 
are so many questions. There does not al- 
ways seem to be a sufficient number of an- 
swers. The insecurity and uncertainty place 
constraints upon a student’s writing. He 
cannot write all questions, and there are 
times when the answers are desperately 
elusive. 


HESE are the problems of our stu- 
dents. What can we do to meet them? 
Surely we can meet his lack of experience 
by making him aware of the depth to be 
found within narrow limits, by making him 
conscious of new tangents on old circum- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ANOTHER PUBLICATION 
YEAR 


The school press of the country has swung into its stride for the 
1949-50 academic year and newspapers and magazines are begin- 
ning to flow off the presses in increasing volume. Yearbook staffs 
are organizing and plans for the 1950 books are taking shape 
rapidly. Press associations are at work on the plans and programs 
for their conferences and conventions, their contests and journals. 
Some meetings have already been held for editors and Advisers 
waste no time in getting down to the business in hand. Deadlines, 
schedules, obligations to school and community, as well as to one’s 
self, are important elements in the lives and careers of those who 
strive to increase and prosper their papers and to maintain the 
standards of the school press. 

One can count up the numbers of publications, their circulation, 
income, expenses, awards and achievements. The sum total is 
impressive; to some, appalling. It is a record that well may exceed 
the professional output in many countries of the globe. 


But the results that we have observed over the years are largely 
intangible. It is the growing sense of responsibility, maturity, poise 
and broadening vision and experience of those who work on and 
with the papers. Neither students nor Advisers escape this influence. 
While they may commiserate with one another on the heavy burdens 
they have to bear, they are actually gaining experience of inestimable 
value that few others in the schools have available for themselves. 


Whatever one may put into making a school paper the very best 
that he and the school can produce is reflected in his own attitudes 


Four 


The results of such effort can be measured in time 
but effects will be noticeable increasingly with each of the passing 


and abilities. 


years. 
Let 1949-50 be for each of us the best year we have lived to date. 
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“SEVENTEEN” 


It may seem rather unusual for one publication to raise its voice 
in praise of another in its editorial columns but we feel we would 
be remiss in our obligations if we did not express our thanks and 
appreciation to the Editor of Seventeen and to the author of the 
article, “Yearbooks Without Tears”, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue. This was written by Beth Harber, the youngest 
member of the staff of that magazine, and its convincing quality 
has brought forth a deluge of inquiries from all parts of the United 
States and Alaska wanting to know more about the Short Course 
for Yearbook Advisers and editors which will be held at Columbia 
University on October 7 and 8. 

Nothing quite like this has happened to us before and for the 
past two weeks we have done almost nothing but tell the 1950 
editors that we shall be more than happy to have them with us, 
that we are inclosing the announcement and registration form, 
that we have a new pamphlet on annuals called, “Yearbook Fun- 
damentals”, that they can obtain additional information from pub- 
lishing, engraving and paper houses and that none of their problems 
We have even had to 
tell one young lady from the far west what she should plan on 


is without a proper and effective solution. 
wearing during her New York visit! It has been most interesting 
and enlightening. 

What pleases us most is the effective and factual manner in 
which the story was prepared and the clear picture it portrays of 
the Conference itself. 

We are happy to have this opportunity to thank Seventeen and 
to wish it further success in its mission of reaching the girls— 
and there were two boys—who play such a prominent part in the 
planning and production of yearbooks in our secondary schools 
and in the other fields in which they show such promise and talent. 
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UP IN PRICE 


The CSPA finds itself confronted with increasing prices every 
time it turns around, just the same as everyone else in the country. 

The Mimeo Insets jumped from 10c to 15¢ each as of 1 July and 
the increase as duly noted in the May Review. 

Now we have to announce that the Style Book, always 15c to 
members and 25c to others, has been increased to 20c and 30c re- 
spectively, effective on 1 October. 

The CSPA has been furnishing aids and services to the school 
press field at practically cost and when increased prices are felt by 
the Association it is forced to pass them along. 

It is our hope that someday we may have the unique experience 
of cutting the prices, but just when that will be is anyone’s guess. 


y y 7 
“ACCIDENTS in 1948 killed 10,731 young people between 
the ages of 1 and 14 years—three times more deaths than were 
claimed by pneumonia and 42 times more than by polio,” according 


to a recent release by EDPRESS News. 
your school? your town? your home? And what steps are you 


Have any occurred in 


taking to eliminate the cause? 
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With the Press Associations... 


The PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS CLINIC is a unique organization 
among the many scholastic press associations 
throughout the country. Sponsored by the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Washington at Seattle, it conducts no con- 
tests and requires no dues, fees or assess- 
ments for membership. It has “improve- 
ment in the field of high school publica- 
tions” as its objective and while individual 
awards of merit will be granted to persons 
and papers “for outstanding contributions in 
the field of high school journalism,” they 
are “a form of recognition and will serve 
as a stimulus to better effort but in no sense 
will they be competitive.” 

Membership in the Clinic has reached 310 
schools from eight states constituting its ter- 
ritory. They are Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington. Two-day conferences were 
held in Seattle in April of 1948 and 1949. 
A monthly mimeographed bulletin, The 
School Reporter, is issued under the Director 
of the Association, Howard M. Brier, a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


The SOUTH CAROLINA SCHO. 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION has 
issued its Information Folder for 1949-50 
to all school editors in the State. Every- 
thing of interest to the editors and Advisers 
with respect to the work and plans of the 
Association is covered in the comprehensive 
folder. The present membership is 113 
publications, the largest in the history of 
SCSPA. Reid H. Montgomery, Director, 
has headquarters at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


ILLINOIS STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held its second 
annual short course for high school year- 
book advisers at the University of Illinois 
on 15-16 August. Principal speakers were 
Donald A. Brown, Director of the Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Elizabeth White Parks, Pub- 
lications Director of McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Illinois. A marked increase in at- 
tendance was noted and the advisers voiced 
their appreciation of “down to earth” and 
practical meetings and discussions. 


The NORTH CAROLINA SCHO. 
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LASTIC PRESS INSTITUTE has shift- 
ed its annual meeting from the springtime 
to the fall with the next meeting to be held 
at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, 7-8 October. Miss Donnie Lou Jacobs 
of Durham, a delegate to the CSPA Con- 
ventions a few years back as a diminutive 
young editor of an elementary school paper, 
much featured by the New York papers at 
the time, is President. The Director of the 
Institute is Walter Spearman of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Journalism. 


Prof. Joseph C. Carter of the Journalism 
Department, Temple University, has been 
appointed director of the TEMPLE PRESS 
TOURNAMENT. This annual event is 
a contest-convention of school press students 
and advisers from the five-state area around 
Philadelphia. 
peared on CSPA convention programs as a 
speaker and many articles have been pub- 
lished under his byline in journalism, law, 
education, and other trade magazines, be- 
sides The School Press Review. He is also 
an advisory editor of Scholastic Editor and 
editor of the Temple Faculty Record, fac- 


ulty newspaper. 


Prof. Carter has often ap- 


The CALENDAR OF EVENTS for 
1949-50 of the Liberty Memorial High 
School, Lawrence, Kansas, will carry a list 
of the journalistic contests in which the 
school is interested and the fees for each. 
The Principal, Neal M. Wherry, a member 
of the Legislative Council of the Kansas 
High School Activities Journal, believes “it 
might be profitable to the principals of 
Kansas to have an item covering such jour- 
nalism contests” placed in that magazine 
and expects to propose the matter at the 
next meeting of his Council. The national 
and local contests will be listed. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CAL., 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
has completed a course of study for the 
yearbook for the membership and plans a 
survey of the journalism literature for the 
secondary field which will be published in 
a forthcoming issue of Press Time, their 
mimeographed journal. Asst. Prof. John 
H. Duke of the Fresno State College is the 


Director of the organization. 


Coming Events 
7 October — South Carolina Scholastic 


Press Association, District II, meeting, Co- 
lumbia High School, Columbia, S. C. 

7-8 October—Short Course in Yearbook 
Production and Autumn Yearbook Confer- 
ence, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

7-8 October—Illinois State High School 
Press Association and Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, joint Convention, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

7-8 October —Empire State Scholastic 
Press Association, annual Convention, Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

7-8 October—North Carolina Scholastic 
Press Institute, annual meeting, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

22 October—Oregon Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, annual meeting, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

4-5 November—Nebraska High School 
Press Association, annual convention, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

12 November—New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., in connection with annual Con- 
vention of the New Jersey State Education 
Association meeting. 

19 November—Intermountain Journalism 
Conference, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

9-11 March 1950—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


What Price Advisership?, an Advisers 
Association publication of a year ago, and 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, the re- 
vised edition of the Primer of School News- 
paper Techniques, were listed in the annual 
bibliography of “Educational Books of 
1948” prepared by the staff of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, Md., and 
printed in the April, 1949, issue of Phi 
Delta Kappan. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb Sheffield of the 
Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill., whose ar- 
ticle on editorials appears elsewhere in this 
issue, spent her summer cruising the length 
and breadth of the Caribbean and in the 
Canal Zone and South America. 


Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards and Judging of 
the CSPA, completed this summer editions 
of Oliver Twist and Silas Marner for 
school use to be published this fall. 





Newspaper Makeup 


By WESLEY E. CARTER 


AKEUP of the modern front page 

is based upon the principle of pro- 

viding variety and contrast, as op- 
posed to the sameness which characterized 
the pages of our first newspapers. Through 
the proper use of the varying sizes and 
styles of today’s type faces, the editor can 
better interpret his news. 

In making up his front page, an editor 
not only evaluates the various items as to 
their respective importance but, in making 
use of varying headlines, he can indicate 
to his readers the articles which he deems 
to be more unusual. It is this contrast 
which is attractive and prevents monotony. 

The editor, likewise, must decide upon 
his over-all design and fit his stories into 
that format. Whether he prefers hori- 
zontal or vertical makeup, formal balance, 
informal balance, or one of the many varia- 
tions, may depend to a certain degree upon 
his community. 


ie an area where newspapers have fol- 

lowed certain styles for years, the read- 
ers may develop certain “fixed habits” of 
reading and it may prove difficult to change 
those habits. 

An outstanding example in which reader 
reaction definitely proved to be a factor is 
well illustrated in the recent experience of 
the Los Angeles Mirror. Editor and Pub- 
lisher Virgil Pinkley and Managing Editor 
J. Edward Murray obligingly gave The 
Linotype News the following interesting re- 
port of their experience with a new style 
of makeup for tabloid publications: 

“When the Mirror was born on October 
11, 1948, a horizontal, or crabwise, front 
page was used in an otherwise standard 
tabloid newspaper format for three reasons: 

“1. To meet a rack problem on Los An- 
geles newsstands which were equipped to 
give a fifth newspaper a lot better display 
if its street-selling show window could be 
shown as a half-sized standard paper. 

“2. For better headline display: 8-column 
banners and sky-lines, as compared to 5- 
column screamers. 

“3. To identify the Mirror as a new and 
different newspaper at the outset, get it 
talked about, and so forth. 

“With the issue of December 13, 1948, 


Six 


Editor, Linotype News 


the Mirror reverted to a standard tabloid 
front page, using only headlines and pic- 
tures on the first page, for these reasons: 
“1. Reader complaints about confusion, 
engendered by the need to turn the paper 
around to read it after looking at the front 
page, had been very numerous. There was 
the great obstacle of ‘reader habit,’ which 
the Mirror encountered on every innova- 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Wesley 
E. Carter, Editor of Linotype News, 
published by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., we 
have secured permission to reprint this 
article from the March, 1949, issue. 
We believe that many of the comments 
here will be of great interest to Ad- 
visers and Editors who are always on 
the lookout for new ideas for their 


publications. 


tion it made differing from standard news- 
paper practice in Los Angeles. 

“2. The rack problem for standard tab- 
loid display, which had always been the 
Mirror goal after introducing the paper to 
a new audience, had been solved through 
arrival of new racks ordered by our Circu- 
lation Department. 

“3. Because the older newspaper stepped 
up their picture coverage and their display 
of pictures on Page | with the advent of the 
Mirror, it was felt that the Mirror, should 
drop most type from Page 1 in favor of 
pictures and headlines. But it was also 
found that most pictures, from wire services 
as well as our own camera men, lent them- 
selves to vertical rather than horizontal dis- 
play. There was pressure from the picture 
desk and the news desk to go vertical. 

“4. The switching of the front page from 
the unorthodox horizontal to the traditional 
vertical coincided with a Mirror promotional 
campaign to get people, who had stopped 
buying the paper after the first flush of 
curiosity wore off, to take ‘a second look’ 
at the product improved by eight weeks of 
growth from birth. Promotion emphasized 
‘Look at It Now’ and the ‘New Look’ which 
was actually the old look for tabloids, but 


Vertical vs. Horizontal Format 


new for the Mirror. 

“The horizontal front page accomplished 
its purpose on the Mirror but is not con- 
sidered practical as a permanent front page 
tabloid format by Mirror editors, despite 
the numerous smaller tabloids which copied 
the Mirror in Southern California during 
its first eight weeks. 


“The main objections are the inconveni- 
ence to readers, the lack of depth of col- 
umns if type is used on such a front page, 
and the scarcity of pictures which lend them- 
selves to good horizontal display. 


“A word of explanation is in order con- 
cerning the picture point. Any Picture 
Editor or News Editor who has never been 
up against making up a half-sized (hori- 
zontal) front page may be inclined to blurt 
at first thought that pictures can be fitted 
into such a format as easily as another. 
But consider carefully 7 or 8 (we used 
both) 92-inch columns; use two to three 
inches of it for banner lines, then fit in a 
nameplate, and you’ll find an awkward hole 
left to fill with smash Page | pictures every 
day.” 

Mr. Pinkley concluded with the observa- 
tion that “of course no one will know 
whether the horizontal treatment we applied 
would be successful in a highly competitive 
market unless time were permitted for the 
format to take hold and become popular. 
Unfortunately, there are many innovations 
which could and should be tried in the met- 
ropolitan field but reader habit being such 
as it is and production costs where they are, 
this isn’t always possible.” 

The best form of makeup for one com- 
munity may not prove to be the best in an- 
other, but a great deal of credit is due an 
editor who will try a new form of makeup 
for the purpose of developing a more at- 
tractive and more readable newspaper. 


Mario De Orchis, formerly assistant to 
the CSPA Director, and Frances Moore De 
Orchis, formerly financial secretary of 
CSPA, participants in the Association’s first 
successful “romance”, are parents of Vin- 
cent Moore, born 25 August, designated 
by his father as “a CSPA product.” 
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Private School Magazine Has 
Publishing Problems, Too 


By ALBERT P. MADEIRA 


Former Adviser, Horae Scholaticae 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


HE H-S has always been primarily 

a student-run magazine. Although 

there are two faculty editors, their 
chief job is simply to assist the student head 
editors in selecting material for publication 
and in checking to be sure that nothing ap- 
pears which oversteps the bounds of pro- 
priety. 

Quite often a writer will drop in for con- 
sultation and help in working out a piece 
of writing, but such action is entirely up to 
the boy involved. 

It should be noted that, while the H-S 
is most anxious to have the support of the 
English Department and to that end, in 
times past, has asked that non-editors con- 
tributing to the magazine receive extra credit 
on their English marks, year in and year 
out the real spark comes from the two head 
editors and the staff they assemble. 

It usually works out that the year begins 
with a small staff. The two head editors 
are the sparkplugs; if they are good, they 
start off well. As the fall term progresses, 
they add new editors until, by spring, there 
may be as many as twelve. There is no 
set limit. Every effort is made to encourage 
new talent and here again the English De- 
partment helps either by directly handing 
in class compositions or by suggesting that 
a boy rewrite a paper and hand it in him- 
self. In any case, all contributions are 
passed around among the editors for con- 
sideration. There, at a meeting which in- 
cludes faculty editors, all papers are dis- 
cussed and are selected for publication. Final 
judgment is usually left to the head editors; 
although faculty editors sometimes may take 
quite opposite views, they do not forbid pub- 
lication of any paper unless it distinctly vio- 
lates good taste. 


mors are encouraged to contribute 

through a number of prize contests 
during the year. Before the war, medals 
were awarded the winners of these contests, 
but the high price of these medals has lately 


made their award impossible. The maga- 
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zine does not want to drop them entirely, 
but certainly has to work out a substitute 
idea. 

Careful consideration of a year’s run of 
the magazine will show that average pieces 
of writing (fiction, non-fiction, or poetry) 
are not of the so-called “arty” type. They 
are, rather, fairly mature, well-thought-out 
articles. Naturally, there is a preponderance 
of fiction. But here careful selection is made 
so that what appears in print is material 
worthy of the magazine’s long tradition of 
good writing. The policy has always been 
to have a small issue, rather than publish 
second-rate stuff. 

Essays, or non-fiction, ate the weakest 
point. Here it frequently turns out that 
papers submitted are not of the best. At 
the editor’s suggestion, some are re-worked 
successfully; in other cases, editors will sin- 
gle out a good writer and ask him to turn 
out something on a specific subject. Again, 
editors will produce essays themselves. 

Poetry is, apparently, the forte of the edi- 
tors, for most poems that are published are 
the work of the members of the staff. Per- 
haps, in defense of this conclusion, it might 
be pointed out that when a boy has reached 
the point where he can turn out consistently 
good poetry, his abilities are recognized by 
the editors and he is appointed to the board. 


or is naturally a tie-up between 

the work that appears in the maga- 
zine and the work of the English depart- 
ment. All the way through the school, a 
boy will average a composition a week. He 
is encouraged to try his hand at verse; he 
is encouraged to write about what is fa- 
miliar to him, what he knows best. In all 
the upper forms, boys read plays as well as 
poetry and first-rate novels of different pe- 
riods. The result is that boys early develop 
a taste for what is good; they also, if the 
ability is at all present, sharpen their writing. 


The make-up of the magazine is awk- 
ward. Until very recently, the H-S was the 


only school publication. Therefore, in it 


there has had to appear accounts of ath- 
letic activities, write-ups of lectures, alumni, 
and anything else of interest that should be 
preserved for future reference. Fortunately, 
the Pelican, a newspaper, now in its fourth 
year, has given so much promise of survival 
that the H-S has decided it can safely con- 
dense athletic activities to mere seasonal 
summaries. Of course, the varied types of 
writing heretofore necessary have helped en- 
large the editors’ writing experience; it will 
be interesting to see if there is any change 
now that the newspaper has taken over some 
of the H-S’s functions. Actually, many H-S 
editors are also writing for the paper, so 
that there may well be no change at all. 


Floyd A. Potter, Atlantic 
City Superintendent, Dies 


Floyd A. Potter, Superintendent 
of Schools of Atlantic City, N. J., and one 
of the greatest and most enthusiastic friends 
of the school press in the country, died on 
June 5 after an extended period of ill 
health. 

Mr. Potter was born in Cortland, N. Y., 
July 25, 1896, was graduated from the 
local high school, Greenville College, Green- 
ville, Ill., and from the Cortland State 
Normal School. Later he studied at Tem- 
ple and Rutgers Universities. 

He started his teaching career at Liberty 
Corners, N. J., in 1915, went to Far Hills 
and Mountain Lakes, N. J., and became 
Principal of the Brighton Avenue School in 
Atlantic City in 1922. Six years later he 
transferred to the Massachusetts Avenue 
School and in 1936 became director of At- 
lantic City’s elementary schools, the first 
He be- 
came superintendent of the Atlantic County 


to fill the newly created position. 


schools in 1941, returning in 1945 as At- 
lantic City’s Superintendent. 

While at the Brighton and Massachusetts 
Avenue Schools, he became actively inter- 
ested in school publications and under his 
direction an enthusiastic corps of Advisers 
developed in Atlantic City. As his influence 
in the system was extended, Atlantic City 
took a leading position in the elementary 
school publication field and played a leading 
part in the development of the Elementary 
School Press Association of New Jersey. 


For his work and efforts, the CSPA 
awarded him its Gold Key in 1939. 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


REMEMBER YOUR GOALS 
AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 

Let’s be big and brave about it, Archers. 
This is the 


very beginning of a new semester which 


We’re back in school again. 


brings with it a new set of opportunities 
and responsibilities. This year we can cor- 
rect last year’s mistakes. We can remem- 
ber that it’s a good idea to get to work on 
our studies right from the first instead of 
waiting until grading period deadlines! We 
might recall last spring when the names of 
those who had made the 1949 four-year 
honor roll were announced. Remember how 
we started averaging up uor grades to see 
if we would be honored in the same way 
in 1950, °51, or 52? Well, if your chances 
looked pretty slim, now’s the time to get 
busy and pull that average up! 

If you have your scholarship pretty well 
under control, better begin scrutinizing your 
extra-curricular activities. Were you an ac- 
tive member of at least one club last year? 
Did you do any kind of service work for 
your school? If you’ve ignored those very 
important phases of school life, you’re miss- 
ing out on a lot of fun and passing up a 
chance to get to know your school and your 
teachers better. 

There is one last thought that we’d like 
to leave with you before you go on about 
your business. Let’s all remember that we’re 
here to get an education that will make us 
good citizens of our community and of the 
world. But the education we need can’t 
be gained entirely from the classroom or 
from textbooks. There is the very impor- 
tant matter of self-education, self-discipline, 


that is part of every successful person’s 
training. Specifically, as related to school 
life, it means developing complete self-re- 
liance in matters of homework and exams. 


You know what we mean. 

So that’s it, Archers. We hope that 
armed with these reminders, you're started 
off on the happiest and most successful year 
of your high school career! 


South Side Times 
South Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


rice oe 
SYMBOLS REPRESENT 
NOTED MEN, DATES 
For all important dates as far as age is 
concerned in business life, married life, or 
school life, there are symbols to represent 
certain lengths of time and to mark special 


Eight 


happenings which have influenced the his- 
tory of the world. 

Such dates are the birthdays of the 
world’s greatest men and the anniversaries 
of decisive battles or of deeds that have 
made history. 

Many anniversaries are celebrated each 
year with parades, some with luncheons, 
some with speeches, and some with just 
simple acknowledgement of the persons in- 
volved, but at any rate, people do celebrate 
important dates. 

During each month there are usually sev- 
eral of these celebrations, some of which 
are for instance: in January, the ratifica- 
tion by the Allies and Germany of the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1920, or the ratifi- 
cation of the Eighteenth amendment by the 
last of the 36 required states in 1919; in 
February, Ground Hog day, Valentine’s 
day, or the well known Mardi Gras. 

Many of these days are represented by 
symbols such as hearts and arrows for St. 
Valentine’s day, turkeys for Thanksgiving, 
cherry trees and axes for George Washing- 
ton’s birthday, and firecrackers just natu- 
rally make one think of the 4th of July. 
And best of all is the time of year which 
brings snow and thoughts of that jolly old 
fellow St. Nicholas. Any of these symbols 
are quickly recognized by young and old. 
Yes, they are really a part of our every day 
life. 

Some of the symbols which are commonly 
used to represent wedding anniversaries are: 
first year—paper or cotton, second—straw 
or paper, third—candy or leather, fifth— 
wooden, seventh—floral or woolen, tenth— 
tin, twelfth—silk or fine linen, fifteenth— 
crystal, twentieth—china, twenty-fifth—sil- 
ver, thirtieth—pearl, fortieth—emerald or 
gold, fiftieth—gold, and sixtieth, seventieth 
or seventy-fifth—diamond. 

In years to come many more important 
dates will be added to those already present, 
and people may then forget many of those 
which we now think most important; but 
those men and happenings which were truly 
great will never be forgotten. 


Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


cot ¢ 
FOR YOUTH 


The Spot Light Is On You! That's 
right, the youth of America are being pre- 
sented with the month of September, as 


proclaimed by President Truman and sec- 
onded by Mayor George S. Schock. 

The idea is to publicize the fine things 
that our junior adults are doing. This is 
being done because most people think of 
high school students as juvenile delinquents 
and that’s all. Teens really do accomplish 
many worth while things, but as far as the 
front pages of our papers are concerned, 
that isn’t news. 

Surprisingly enough, less than one per- 
cent of our youth in this immediate area 
have been in court for misdemeanors. Then 
why must we go on taking all of these 
mistaken ideas on the chin? 

An example of what can be done is the 
new feature in the South Bend Tribune 
highlighting things that teens have accom- 
plished. This idea can be expanded. Let’s 


lead the way! The Hi-Times 
James Whitcomb Riley High 
South Bend, Indiana 


: US 
PULL TOGETHER, TEAM 
World Federation vs. Student Cooperation 

Remember the time when you were go- 
ing to the show with the gang and Mary 
wanted to see a romance, John a Western, 
Bob a Frankenstein, Sue a musical, and 
you had your heart set on the new comedy? 
There had to be a compromise, didn’t 
there? Or were you at that party at which 
one-half wanted to play games, and the 
other half wanted the room to dance? 
Pretty hard to get together until someone 
gave in, wasn’t it? 

Or, as in school, when the faculty says, 
“Keep to the right”, but we’re in a hurry 
so we dash up the stairs in the middle or 
on the left side. 
without cooperation. 

When the truck driver strikes for a higher 
wage, an agreement between him and his 
employer has to be reached. When the 
government asks people to buy savings 


There can be no rules 


bonds, to get anywhere everyone has to do 
his share. 

Cooperation is needed in any phase of 
life, whether it be at a party or at a peace 
table. 
tion by each and every individual. World 
Federation cannot be achieved without the 
pulling together of all—students included. 


The Lillistrator 
Lillis High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


e - e 
ARE YOU MAKING THIS MIST AKE? 


Actually what is prejudice? Mr. Webster 
(Continued on Page 16) 


World concordance means coopera- 
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‘News While It Is News 


By RICHARD NYE DYER 


Adviser The Hearth 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


OLLY, that’s old stuff! How often 
one hears such complaints from 
student editors, reporters, or read- 

ers about articles in their school publication. 
And how often it’s justified. Too many 
columns are devoted to descriptions of 
All too 


Particu- 


events which transpired weeks ago. 
infrequently is the paper timely. 
larly does this apply to publications limited 
to two or three appearances a term. 

Many schools are fortunate in having a 
staff, facilities, and finances which permit 
publishing weekly —even bi-weekly — but 
there is an even larger class of school pa- 
pers where three or four weeks elapse be- 
tween each issue. 

We need not repeat here how vital and 
productive a newspaper can be in a student 
community. Those able to publish frequent- 
ly achieve leadership without undue difh- 
culty; those who cannot are faced with 
a problem of keeping interest alive in the 
paper’s contents. 

People want to hear about an event when 
it occurs—not days or weeks later. By 
newspaper standards, reporting should take 
place immediately. 


ism, HOW? 


But in school journal- 


HROUGH miniature extra editions of 

its student publication, The Hearth, 
Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has found a partial solution to 
“stale” news. Eaglebrook is an elementary, 
independent boarding school for boys, one 
hundred and thirty-five of them, ages eight 
to fifteen. The Hearth normally publishes 
six times a year, twice a term. At least 
such has been its practice up until three 
years ago. 

Frankly under such a schedule, the news 
was dated. A current events lecutre pre- 
sented at the opening of the term would 
be reported five weeks later. A January 
ski meet at Lake Placid would be read 
about in February. The lecture had been 
debated, praised, criticized until there was 
little more to say. The ski meet re-run 
(verbally) until every slalom gate and flush 
was as well-known to the boys as the names 


of Roy Rogers, Mt. Vesuvius, and Robert 
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Louis Stevenson. There was no “news” to 


these articles. They were “old stuff.” 


N the fall of 1946 Eaglebrook was pre- 

* sented with a splendid and expertly 
equipped printing plant. Its journalistic 
possibilities were obvious. Here was an op- 
portunity to give the news as it happened; 
to have The Hearth hit the campus while 
interest was still high. Here the “extra” 
was born. 

But let one point be stressed. A school 
press is not a necessity to achieve timeliness. 
A mimeographed bulletin will have much 
the same effect and produce equal en- 


thusiasm. 


It need not 
be, for its purpose is to report one particu- 
lar event—birth of a faculty child, score 
of a football game, information on a local 


The extra is not full-sized. 


or national matter, as a flood or election. 
The regular Hearth measures 10 x 14 
inches; the extra, approximately 7x9. Its 
format is a miniature of the parent paper. 
The masthead has been reduced in size, and 


ELECTION EXTRA! 


“g@iyueanta. 


eevee 


“ge EARTH 


Kage EARTH 


CHOATE DEFE. ATS VARSITY, 12 to 0 


OLD PRESS HELPS—For a quick proof 


or single copies the old Hoe press is used 
by the students at Eaglebrook School. 


the headings, of course, set in smaller type, 
twelve instead of thirty-six point. 

That first year there were three extras— 
two announcing births of faculty children, 


One mother 


received her copy less than two hours after 


the other election of a trustee. 


returning from the delivery room. Not un- 
til she read the paper did she know the 
weight of her minutes-old son! 


N the campus, planning and publish- 
ing such issues has been a stimulant. 


The editors establish a 


round-the-clock 


ELECTION EXTRA! 


“diy cantn 


Te 
i 


SMALL BUT SPECIAL—The Hearth and some of the many “extras” issued over 


the past three years. 
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watch to await word from the hospital. 
Student printers usually set beforehand two 
stories in type—one for a girl, the other 
for a boy. Fortunately there have, as yet, 
been no twins! 

Last fall the national election, the arrival 
of England’s Prince of Edinburgh, and a 
football game with Choate were covered 
by extras. To be truthful, President Tru- 
man’s triumph caught Hearth editors as 
over-confident as the Chicago Tribune. 
Though The Hearth was not distributed. 

Still there was ample cause for embarrass- 
ment. So certain were the young editors 
of Thomas Dewey’s election they had not 
bothered to acquire a cut of his opponent. 
The Dewey edition was ready for the 
presses, “DEWEY-WARREN TICKET 
ELECTED” ran the head. The editor-in- 
chief set his alarm for 5 a. m., planning to 
tune in his radio, obtain the final tabula- 
tion, and rush off the issue for a breakfast- 


A ruled box had been 


time distribution. 


left blank beside the Republican’s photo- 
graph for Truman’s anticipated telegram of 


congratulations. The box might better have 
been outlined with “mourning border” (for 
both Dewey and Eaglebrook’s editors) . The 
man from Missouri never sent his message. 

The alarm clock did go off. The boy 
did get up. And he did hurry to the 
Press building and his radio. Drew Pear- 
son, by then groggy and his voice unpleas- 
antly weary, was repeating what had been 
known for hours, “The election is very 
much in doubt.” 

It took revision and time, but finally late 
in the day The Hearth appeared, “PRESI- 
DENT TRUMAN WINS.” Editors and 
pressmen had the fun and excitement of 
rewriting and distributing the issue. A copy 
was mailed to the President. Almost by 
return mail came a letter on White House 
stationary from Presidential Secretary 
Charles G. Ross carrying with it congratu- 
lations, “That was a remarkable job done 
by the boys of Eaglebrook School in get- 
ting out their election extra and the Presi- 
dent asks me to send them his warm con- 
gratulations.” Eaglebrook’s journalistic egos 
were boosted. 

Similarly announcement of the birth of 
Prince Charles, heir apparent to the British 
throne, was well received, especially in Eng- 
land. During the war years, fifty-six British 
boys and girls studied, played, and worked 
at Eaglebrook. The enthusiasm with which 
this miniature Hearth was read overseas by 
those alumni and their parents was reflected 
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in letters and notes. As one boy, now pre- 
paring for Oxford, wrote, “All of us were 
very touched by the effort of Eaglebrook’s 
printing press on the Royal Prince. The 
Eton press certainly didn’t do anything spe- 


UDGING by student comment, most 
J popular of all extras are the sports edi- 
tions. Normally these are a single sheet, 
printed on both sides and of standard size, 
10%x14. The back is run off the day 
before the contest. The front page is held 
up, though completely set in type, except- 
ing half a column put aside for description 
of the day’s rivalry. This fall the Choate- 
Eaglebrook football game received the ex- 
tra’s attention and though the afternoon 
ended in a 12-0 defeat for Eaglebrook, one 
would never have known, from the atti- 
tudes of the boys at least, that Eaglebrook 
had not been victorious. 

Messengers were selected to carry de- 
scriptions of the play from the football 
field to the Press building. In the final 
quarter, following Choate’s second touch- 
down, the type form was locked on its bed. 
With the signal from the field of the clos- 
ing cheers, the Kelly cylinder was set in 
motion. So quickly was the extra printed, 
not a spectator, official, or player had left 
the field before copies were distributed. 
Student editors took pride in their accom- 
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plishments, the visiting team was amazed 
and complimented, and even Eaglebrook’s 
players had the sting of defeat soothed by 
the account of the game which emphasized 
the fine spirit and play of both teams. 
Experience has shown that these extras 


They 


have taught reporters to work under pres- 


have been profitable in many ways. 


sure; they have stressed accuracy in type- 
setting (there is little time to correct typo- 
graphic errors); they have bolstered school 
morale; they have kept alive an interest in 
the paper which might otherwise have 
lapsed due to the infrequency of issue, and 
they have served as unusually effective me- 
diums of public relations. 


ET it be restated that a school print- 
ing plant is not an essential. A mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, preferably with a printed 
masthead to insure the paper better form 
and a closer resemblance to its parent pub- 
“News” 


Its form of presenta- 


lication, will be equally effective. 
is devoured eagerly. 
tion—whether mimeographed or printed— 
is not of great import. Its content is. 
There will be those who may claim such 
extras detract from the regular edition of 


Decidedly not. The 


same item may be reported again, only when 


the school paper. 
appearing in the larger issue at a later date, 


it should be in digest form, augmented with 
commentaries and sidelights. 
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BEAUTIFULLY HOUSED—The Eaglebrook Press at Eaglebrook School where The 


Hearth and its “extras” are printed. 
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Editorials--Their Use and Abuse 


By ELIZABETH LAMB SHEFFIELD 


Kozminski School 
Chicago, Ill. 


O MOST people editorials are dull 
and uninteresting yet they can be 
humorous and do contain thought- 

ful evaluations, and present lovely things in 
colorful words. 

Perhaps you are enumerating mentally the 
various editorials you’ve read—and wonder- 
ing. 

Those of you who have read the famous 
editorials of William Allen White of the 
Emporia Gazette may recall the great variety 
of editorials he produced. They include 
humor, homey atmosphere, and heart rend- 
ing editorials. 

One bit of humor was on the announced 
death in Philadelphia of Walt Mason when 
the poet was actually walking the streets of 
Mr. 
White, thinking it was perhaps a new type 
of publicity because of Mason’s forthcoming 


Emporia, Kansas, his home town. 


book, interviewed the poet and received the 
reply, “I'll give the papers due notice and 
will die for the evening papers anyway.” 

“Paw Paws” appearing in October 5, 1916, 
portrayed realistically the belt of country 
from the Rockies to the Atlantic through 
Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, and Virginia. 

“Here it is well into October; two frosts 
have nipped the sumach, and no one has 
brought a basket of paw paws to the Ga- 
zette office. 

“The bass have begun to bite again, wild 
gtapes are sweetening up, pumpkin pies are 
all but ripe, and the song birds are going. 
In the warm Indian summer sun, the turtle 
lies basking on his log over the green water 
strewn with leaves. Walnuts are dropping 
in the woods, and little boys’ fingers are 
brown with stain. Pokeberry ink in school 
is stinking its good old stink, and carrying 
its message of undying love. 

“And still the season lacks in glory. No 
one has brought a basket of blackish-green 
paw paws to the Gazette office.” (The next 
day it rained paw paws in the Gazette of- 
fice.) 


One of his heart breaking editorials was 
the one titled “Mary White” which was on 
the sudden death of his young daughter 
who was brushed off her horse by a tree 
limb and fell to her death. His great em- 
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phasis was on her splendid horsemanship 
and that she did not fall off the horse as 
was first reported. He poured out the hurt 
deep down in him. 

Another instance of deep felt loss was 
displayed in a page editorial on the “Wom- 
an’s Page” which had been edited by Louise 
Babbage Polk. Her sister, Mildred Bab- 
bage, editor of the Breckenridge News in 
Cloverport, Kentucky, had written this burst 
of a broken heart at the loss of her sister. 


Perhaps the most popular editorial ever 
printed is the famous “Of Course There Is 
a Santa Claus” which the editor wrote in 
the New York Sun in answer to a little 
girl’s letter. It is printed in some paper or 
papers, year after year. 


E DITORIALS are rarely in the lighter 

vein. But William Allen White could 
editorialize lost dogs as well as politics and 
“Were They Never 
Boys?” was his reaction to the city admin- 
istrator’s request for boys to bring in stray 
dogs to be killed. Mr. White said, “A boy 


would rather earn that quarter mowing a 


local controversies. 


lawn and give up a swimming date than to 
see a stray dog killed.” Such was the 
sympathy, understanding, forthrightness of 
this famous editor. 

Mr. White says, “Editors frivol to keep 
the tears back. He is merely giggling out 
of tragedy,” when he strays from the 
straight and narrow concept of editorials. 

A very striking editorial by Bruce Barton 
is titled “Some Men Lose Five Minutes 
Early in Life and Never Find It After- 
ward.” In this he quoted several famous 
people—Lord Nelson said, “I owe all my 
success in life to having been a quarter of 
an hour before my time.” And Napoleon 
who said, “I beat the Austrians because they 
did not know the value of five minutes.”— 
thus showing that editors do research and 
study for their editorial writing and do not 
always write the mere musings of their 
minds. 

One of the most outstanding editorial 
writers was Henry Watterson of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Courier Journal. He was 
known as Marse Henry. His editorials have 
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Mrs. Sheffield’s talk before the Ele- 
mentary Division at the 1949 Conven- 
tion is based on her long experience as 
an Adviser to a school publication in 
that field. It is couched in terms that 
attracted the interest of her audience 
and, at the same time, conveys to other 
readers the basic principles covering a 
phase of the school press that is far 
too often treated lightly or with indif- 
ferent casualness. It is hoped this ar- 
ticle may stimulate some thinking on 
the part of Advisers and editors and 
result in improvement in a neglected 
area. 


been considered weighty, and it has been 
said that he is one of the last big individual 
editors. Today it is the big corporation- 
owned paper. Editorial writers need spe- 
cialized training and the news is more com- 
plex. Today it is not so much an editor’s 
policy as that of the paper. Even Horace 
Greeley could not formulate the viewpoint 
of his Tribune on every important question. 
Horace Greeley was famous for his thun- 
dering editorials and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the news. 

Samuel Sullivan Cox of the Ohio States- 
man in Columbus, Ohio, broke away from 
the usual heavy editorial and wrote about 
the beautiful setting sun. He became 
known as “Sunset Cox” for violating the 
editorial tradition and thus created a lot of 
laughter among newspaper editors. 

Usually editorial writers care little about 
the titles of their writings but Arthur Bris- 
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bane gave his columns catchy titles. 


OU may wonder how editorials devel- 

oped. They started by being inter- 
pretive news written by the printer and sold 
by him on the streets. 

The first editorial, named as such, was 
credited to James Cheetham, an English 
radical, and editor of the American Citizen. 
This was in 1800. 

Nathan Hale has frequently been called 
the first editorial writer when he was editor 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser in 1814. Al- 
ways at the beginning editorials dealt with 
controversial subjects; today their function 
is chiefly interpretative. The editorial writer 
extracts the nuggets of factual knowledge 
and information, smooths them down and 
rounds them out for the understanding of 
every day readers. 

Printers followed the 
early days. A newspaper was the sign of 
progress when it came in. Today the coun- 


frontiersman in 


try weeklies cover grass roots. The influence 
of the publishers in small towns is greater 
than those in the city. The National Edi- 
torial Association was organized to encour- 
age the writing of more editorials. These 
make a great impression in their localities. 


T the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 

sociation Convention, all phases of the 
school newspaper are considered and the edi- 
torial is one for discussion. Such an edi- 
torial must be to the school what the daily 
editorial is to the city and the weekly edi- 
torial is to the county. Topics presented 
must be of interest to the school body. 


Editorials are never for one person or 
for one faction in the school; they are for 
the school body. In school newspapers there 
should be no biased opinions. Although 
there are editorial staffs, they should be un- 
der the guidance of sponsors who guide 
pupil expressions so that they remain con- 
servative. 

No specific rules on how to begin an edi- 
torial are set up. The conventional begin- 
ning is the simplest—simply to state the sub- 
ject. Nothing is done to attract the reader’s 
attention. The ending is usually a summary 
sentence which may have a punch. 

The editorial is a special form of the es- 
say—a journalistic essay. The length should 
never be more than 300 or 400 words, and a 
school newspaper editorial is much shorter. 
It has no elements of narration, but its 
qualities of style should be clearness, force, 
and beauty. 


In making it clear, use short 
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paragraphs, simple words, and short sen- 
tences. 

Daily newspapers and weeklies do have 
some very short editorials called 3-liners be- 
cause they usually do not run over that. 
An aphoristic once printed could be quoted 
today, “A strike a day keeps fair prices 
away.” 

In building an editorial, the procedure ac- 
cording to Robert W. Neal in his book 
“Editorials and Editorial Writing” is 

1. Get all the topics bearing on the sub- 

ject. 
2. Get all the material into logical order. 

. Devote entire attention to composing 

the editorial. 

. Make an outline or a plan—no matter 

how short the editorial is to be. 

. Discard all material not on the subject. 
6. Give news, facts, or truths on which the 

editorial is based. 

. Give reactions of writer toward news. 

. Give reasons for writer’s reactions. 

. Make editorial brief. 

The first paragraph should make a state- 
ment on which the editorial is based; the 
second, give the writer’s views; the end car- 
ries a punch, especially in the last sentence. 

The editorial policy set down by Central 
High School in Fort Wayne, Indiana is: 

1. To foster real school spirit. 

2. To influence student thought and 

opinion. 
and support clean 
sportsmanship in all things. 
. To encourage worthy activities. 


. To promote good scholarship. 


. To encourage 


. To give honor where honor is due. 

. To serve as a medium of expression 
for the student body and faculty. 

. To uphold, promote, and carry out the 
honored traditions of Central High 
School. 

One of the first aims in writing an edi- 
torial is to make the reader think. Prof. 
Harry Harrington, formerly of Northwest- 
ern University, writes in his “Writing for 
Print” that “calamity follows when youth- 
ful scribes allow prejudice and chance gos- 
sip to warp their opinions. Careful pains- 
taking investigation of all facts should pre- 
cede the writing of an editorial.” 

Be brief, is always the advice given the 
editorial writer. Never reveal the point— 
keep the punch for the last. It is said the 
combination of good eyes, good ears, and 
an alert brain can do wonders in producing 
a good editorial. 


Sometimes to balance the seriousness of 


editorials, writings in a lighter vein are 
placed on the editorial page—such as humor, 
columns, and cartoons. 

Editorials for the daily papers are always 
passed through the hands of the editor or 
one responsible for their appearance. Thus, 
in schools, the sponsor is to pass on the con- 
tributions of the student body. Everyone 
who wishes may submit his editorial and 
hope it meets approval and is accepted. 

The students should learn that not all 
that is written is accepted. Writers all over 
the United States labor over manuscripts 
which they hope to see in print. They learn 
to accept the disappointments of rejections 
and to try, try again. 

HE pupil may have an idea in mind 

yet has not investigated to learn if the 
project is feasible. For ‘instance, a pupil 
submitted an editorial which perturbed a 
sponsor who took it to the principal. The 
article stated that “the teachers in the school 
say they are interested in us, but are they? 
Every time we ask them to sponsor any 
When 
the principal questioned the pupil, it was 
discovered that he had only one teacher in 
mind and that teacher was not interested 


activity for us, they are too busy.” 


in the activity and knew nothing about it. 
The wise principal suggested that the boy 
rewrite his editorial, appealing to the pupils 
rather than the teachers. Later it developed 
that too few pupils were interested in the 
activity—not enough to organize a group. 

There is never a dearth of material and 
sources for good editorials. Anything is 
new when presented from a different view- 
point. 
special holidays, birthdays of famous per- 
sons, as well as special drives such as Red 
Cross, March of Dimes, Children’s Aid, and 
many others. One suggestion was the pro- 
motion of furnishing handkerchief para- 
chutes filled with candy for the American 
fliers on the Berlin Air Lift who are drop- 
ping them to the children of Berlin—“Op- 
erations Little Victuals”. 

To discover how much the pupils know 
about journalism, I give a little test. One 


Available sources are the seasons, 


of my questions is “What is an editorial?” 
One pupil answered, “That’s what the edi- 


tor eats.” 


Mrs. Stella Dakin, long associated with 
the CSPA in several capacities, after a sum- 
mer teaching at the Washington State Nor- 
mal School in Machias, Maine, has been 


named Dean of Women at the Farmington, 


Maine, State Teachers College. 
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Creative Writing 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ferences. For one thing, we can get away 
from the traditional and well-worn titles. I 
remember the first assignment which I re- 
ceived in high school. I was to write about 


“My Trip to School.” 


to school had been a blur of homesickness 


Actually my trip 


and timidity. I couldn’t tell that to anyone. 
I wrote “ we passed waving fields 
of golden grain . . . . and streams that 
sparkled in the afternoon sunlight.” I had 
passed nothing of the kind, and my teacher 
I received the “D” that I surely 


deserved. But at least I shall never make 


knew it. 


that assignment to any class. 

There are other ways of digging back into 
the experience of the summer than through 
the phrase-worn, “How I Spent My Sum- 
mer Vacation.” One might ask, “Have 
You Anything To Declare?” We could 
recall the place of the customs official at 
ports of entry and the question—what is 
there that you have brought with you that 
What is there that 


happened last summer, or last year, or the 


is worth recording? 


day before graduation that you would not 
want to forget? What is it that you saw, 
or heard, or shared, or did, that would leave 
you a little more impoverished were you to 
forget it entirely? Good things come out 
of that question. 

We might suggest to our students that 
they keep a diary for a week. It would 
not be a diary of events, necessarily, in fact 
it would be better not to have events re- 
corded. This diary would mark the things 
which had always been seen but never really 
looked at. A little reading in the “Eng- 
lish Notebooks” of Hawthorne or the spe- 
cial edition, “Selections of the Notebooks 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins” would give 
some stimulation. 

I came through the covered cloister be- 
tween two of the college buildings one win- 
ter evening and found one of my students 
leaning against the window. ‘“Marney is in 
love again,” I thought. I stopped to say, 
“Good evening,” and Marney said, “Look, 
Sister, do you see the way the light stipples 
the hedge? If I could just get the right 
word for it.” What she was looking at was 
the floodlight on the driveway between the 
laundry and the dormitory. Not, certainly, 
the best view on the campus. But Marney 
was getting something. It was not just a 
word. 


We could suggest a topic like, “If I 
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Were King . . . .” and choose a city or a 
section of a city that we know well for a 
monarchy. A subject like that sometimes 
starts off with some egocentric plans, but 
one can get beyond those to a real evalua- 
tion of sociological possibilities and, better 
still, an awareness of the life that goes on 
around us. 


7 HE student’s second problem concerned 

the difficulties of creation, his feeling 
that it might not succeed anyway. At least 
one method of combating that sense of in- 
adequacy is to make the outer form of the 
essay, the short story, or the poem so well 
defined and so apt a tool in his hand that 
he feels assured in using any one of them. 
The reading of essays that are not only 
good, but have an enjoyment value as well, 


is one of the best ways of making essay 


writing a possibility. Classroom discussion 
of techniques—how it was done—stimulates 
thinking. With a class of college sopho- 
mores we read a selection from Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh’s “The Steep Ascent” in or- 
der to study ease in thought transition. 
While it was being read the students listed 
ideas and in discussion we plotted relation- 
ships. 


The line between the short story and the 
essay is growing more difficult to determine. 
If one wants to work in the Poe tradition, 
one can gather newspaper clippings for plot 
discussion. Truth continues to be stranger 
than fiction. Some ease in handling dia- 
logue can be obtained by classroom prac- 
tice. Writing dialogue about a given sub- 
ject in the classroom has the value of get- 
ting punctuation to fall into place natur- 
ally. Nothing so daunts the student who 
is going to write a short story than the pos- 
sibility of stumbling through decisions about 
which comes first, the comma or the quota- 
tion mark. He is liable to let the dialogue 
go rather than look up the answer to his 
problem. 


The same is true of poetry. The cin- 
quain and the haiku with their stress on 
the number of syllables, rather than accent 
or rhyme, make a good introduction to 
poetry writing. The brevity of the form is 
encouraging, too. Although the sonnet re- 
quires a discipline in meter, rhyme, word 
choice, image—everything—often its strin- 
gent requirements bring the best efforts 
from the writer. Time spent on blank verse 


is never wasted as an introduction to the 
sonnet. 


However inadequately we seem to be 
treating these subjects within the obvious 
limits of this paper, the one idea which we 
do want to stress is that the outer form of 
writing to known, and known well by the 
student before he begins to write. 


HERE is no doubt that in providing 

our students with time, it is our own 
time from which we will draw. This is not 
a new idea to the English teacher. Almost 
every school publication requires time out- 
side of classroom hours for the completion 
of the work. And the moderator of every 
such publication has learned how to be 
spendthrift with his hours. No real writ- 
ing is done unless a certain amount of time 
is given to it, and there is no facile answer 
to the problem. Wherever a system can be 
worked out in which the student has time 
for writing, and he knows that that time 
is his for such writing, achievement can take 
place. It has immense possibilities and no 
easy solutions. 

Finally there is the problem of the stu- 
dent’s security in these days of insecurity. 
Again it is the teacher’s gift to the student. 
Out of our faith, out of the little wisdom 
we have gathered, out of our own doubt 
and insecurity, we fashion faith for our stu- 
dents. We give it to a child by leaving 
the door of our classrooms open for those 
who will stop in to comment on half a 
dozen indifferent nothings. It takes time 
before a child words the question which is 
really troubling him. You cannot be paid 
for this kind of giving. No salary of city, 
state, or government would be great enough. 
It is the gift of yourself. 


But you who do these things, with a 
greater courage and a wider vision than I 
have hoped to give, you know what it is to 
see the burning bush. It does not happen 
every day. Once in a lifetime is perhaps as 
much as any man can ask, but happily it 
comes more often than that. We are using 
the same words, searching for a new vision, 
groping under the inadequacies of every day, 
when it happens. On a dull day in Febru- 
ary, or a windy morning in November, there 
in the classroom is a burning bush—a child 
has found himself. The words he did not 
know he had, the ideas which had seemed 
too big for him suddenly fit into a pattern. 
He is a person. He has something to give. 
He has something to share. “Take off your 
shoes, for this is holy ground.” 
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The March of Books 


No Place for Women? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 
University of Oregon 


NEWSMEN AT WORK by Laurence R. 
Campbell and Roland E. Wolseley. Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Houghton Mifflin Co. 1949. 
560 pp. Ill. $4.75. 

Reviewed by Joseph C. Carter 
Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
Temple University 

A pioneer text has been added to the list 
of top-flight books on news reporting—and 

it looks like an ex- 
cellent one. It’s as 
modern as Dick 

Tracy wrist radios, 

two-way call cars for 

newsmen, and fac- 
simile newspapers. 

It is the first book 

7 on newsgathering 

Laurence R. Campbell and newswriting 

that considers other media besides the week- 

ly and daily newspaper. ‘“Newsmen at 

Work,” from cover to cover, tells the be- 

ginning student there are many outlets for 

his burning desire to become a reporter. 

He is told about newsmagazines, radio, 
television, house publications, wire services, 
syndicates, and business papers. He is shown 
how each treats stories of news events—in 
many cases how the same story would be 
handled by different media. 

The approach (as new and educationally 
sound as the authors’ other text, “Explor- 
ing Journalism”) is a wise one. Advisers 
and school press students need to be given 
this comprehensive study of the reporter and 
all his media of mass communication. 

The role of the socially-responsible news- 
man is stressed and many types of special- 
ized reporting are described in rich detail. 
The school editor whose paper is weak in 
coverage of personals, meetings, speeches, 
interviews, opinion reports, sports, or enter- 
tainment features will find in this guide- 
book the know-how with adequate examples. 

Later, when he begins college journalism 
training, he and his instructor can turn to 
“Newsmen at Work” for expert help on 
stories of death, illness, society, accidents, 


and disasters. Well-developed, too, are 
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chapters on politics, elections, city, county, 
state and federal government, religion, edu- 
cation, social planning, labor, industry, ag- 
riculture, and science. 

Double-column pages with snappy titles 
and subtitles combine to give the book an 
attractive, bold format. Story-examples are 
presented in their usual, natural copy style 
and more than 30 pictures, charts, and car- 
toons brighten its pages. Appendixes cover 
shop-talk of the newsman, a style sheet, and 
a helpful bibliography. 

k * * 

Women should stay out of journalism. 
That’s what newspapermen often say em- 
phatically. But women go right on succeed- 
ing as employes of the press, as Agnes Un- 


derwood reports in Newspaperwoman (New 


York: Harper. 


297 pp. $3.50). 

Dreamy-eyed teen- 
agers who plan ca- 
reers in journalism 
should read this 
book. It reports that 
there may be adven- 
ture in journalism, 
but it emphasizes the 
hard work as the 
prerequisite to suc- 
cess. 

Agnes Underwood 
became a city editor the hard way. An 
orphan at five and married at seventeen, 
she got her first job in journalism as a re- 
lief telephone operator for the Los Angeles 
Record. 

She did not shun work for the women’s 
editor. Later she became an outstanding 
reporter first for the Record and then for 
the Los Angeles Herald & Express of which 


she now is city editor. 


Agnes Underwood 


Crisply written, Newspaperwoman is the 
story of a woman who succeeded as a wife 
and mother as well as a reporter. Readable 
and practical, it has sound advice for young 
men and women who seek careers in jour- 
nalism. 

x * x 


The story of Philo T. Farnsworth in The 


Story of Television (New York: W. W. 
Norton. 266 pp. $3.75) likewise should ap- 
peal to young readers, although it is not 
such lively reading. 

Born in Utah, Farnsworth in high school 
was developing ideas which were to help 
make television a reality. He continued his 
experiments in San Francisco and the East 
and today is recognized as a genius in his 
field. 

George Everson’s biography is a tribute 
to Farnsworth, and enthusiastic recognition 
At the 


same time it is the story of the emergence 


of the inventor’s claim to fame. 


of television—now a vital factor in mass 
communication. 
xk * * 

Adventures in Advertising (New York: 
Harper. 207 pp. $3) is the success story 
of its author, John Orr Young, who was 
the co-founder of Young & Rubicam, one 
of the nation’s leading advertising agencies. 

An Iowa boy, Young went to Lake Forest 
College in Illinois. He worked on student 
publications there. Shortly after he left col- 
lege, he went to work for an advertising 
agency. 

After he had worked for several agencies, 
he and Rubicam established their own firm. 
His book tells how the agency grew, about 
advertising and radio, and of his adventures 
in public relations, bureaucracy, and politi- 
cal advertising. 

oe 

Henry Luce and Briton Hadden were in- 
terested in publications both in high school 
and college. Nobody thought much of that. 
Several years after they left Yale, however, 
they founded Time, now a leading Amerti- 
can newsmagazine. 

Today Luce is widely known. Hadden, 
however, died a few years after the maga- 
zine became a success. The story of his 
life is told briskly in Briton Hadden (New 
York: Farrar, Straus. 236 pp. $3) by 
Noel F. Busch. 

This success story will appeal to teen- 
agers. Hadden as a young fellow was in- 
terested chiefly in writing and baseball—and 
he wanted to become a millionaire before he 
was thirty—and did. 

x * * 

Magazines as well as newspapers are a 
part of modern journalism. Their history 
now is presented in Magazines in the United 
States (New York: Ronald Press. 312 pp.) 
by William Playstead Wood. The book 
assembles much that had to be sought here- 
tofore in a variety of sources. 
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Somewhat academic in tone, the book is 
not too comprehensive to interest teen-agers. 
They may find the book useful in reporting 
on various types of magazines although the 
book does not deal with trade or house pub- 
It should be available on the ref- 


lications. 
erence shelves of school and local libraries. 


Teen-agers in the 
United States have 
a purchasing power 
of about ten billion 
dollars. “A tremen- 
dous portion is spent 
in retail stores,” re- 
port Tom Mahoney 
and Rita Hession in 

Tom Mahoney Public Relations for 
Retailers (New York: Macmillan. 248 pp. 
$4.50). 

One of the fifteen chapters in this prac- 
tical book deals with “wooing the teens.” 
This is a chapter which the advertising staff 
of any student publication could read to ad- 
vantage, for example, the discussion of 
fashion shows. 

Though not in- 
tended for amateurs, 
this book should be 
an asset to business 
staffs. After all, they 
seek the advertising 
of retailers. Hence, 
they should know 
what the retailer can 
do to win the good 


Rita Hession : 
will of teen-agers. 


* * x 

“If you have a strong and sustained wish 
to write good prose, you can succeed,” as- 
serts Gorham Munson in The Written 
Word (New York: Creative Age Press. 
285 pp. $2.95). In nineteen chapters Mun- 
son tells how to write readable prose, but 
he offers no substitute for hard work. 

The Written Word has five parts: - the 
natural attitude toward writing, phases of 
writing, forms and techniques, from tech- 
nique to values, and wake up and write. 
The appendix is a dictionary of prose terms. 
The book should be helpful to teen-agers 
who are ready to go beyond their high school 
English textbooks. 

. we 

If you have time for leisure reading, Post 
Stories 1948 (New York: Random House. 
313 pp. $2.75), Post Sports Stories (New 
York: A. S. Barnes. 307 pp. $2.50), and 
Best Sports Stories—1949 (New York: E. 
P. Dutton. 368 pp. $3) may interest you. 
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Post Stories 1948 contains twenty out- 
standing stories taken from more than two 
hundred published last year in Saturday 
Evening Post. Types of story vary widely. 
Among the authors are C. S. Forester, Ern- 
est Haycox, I. A. R. Wylie, and others. 

Edited by “Red” Smith of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, Post Sports Stories is a col- 
lection of twenty-two stories published in 
the Saturday Evening Post. The authors 
include Ring Lardner, Wilbur Schramm, 
James Thurber, Sam Hellman, Paul Gal- 
lico, Corey Ford, and more than a dozen 
others. 

Full of action, these stories cover base- 
ball, football, tennis, golf, boxing, wrestling, 
racing, and other sports. Varied in style, 
they provide notable examples for study by 
those who aspire to write short stories for 
popular magazines. 

Best Sports Stories—1949 is the fifth of 
a series edited by Irving T. Marsh and Ed- 
ward Here. Three judges—Franklin P. 
Adams, John Chamberlain, and Quentin 
Reynolds — chose the prize-winning news 
stories on sports in 1949. 

Prize-winning stories were written by Jesse 
Abramson, Maxwell Stiles, and Jimmy Can- 
non. Other contributors include Grantland 
Rice, Bill Corum, Bill Leiser, “Red” Smith, 
John Lardner, and Trent Frayne. 

Sports staffs also will like the book be- 
cause it presents a review of sports in 1948, 
noting new records and new champions. 
Amateur photographers will enjoy the thirty 
outstanding sports pictures. 

x ok * 


How does the photograph become a part 
of the newspaper? Student journalists on 
yearbooks as well as newspapers ask this 
question. Now a compact book written by 
Professor Edward F. Mason of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Journalism gives the 
answer. The book, published by the author, 
is How Halftone Dots Make Pictures. 

The eight chapters of the 89-page book 
are: Will it engrave, the engraver’s camera, 
the halftone screen, exposure and develop- 
ment, printing on metal, etching the metal, 
the printing press, what the editor can do. 
The book is illustrated effectively and 
should be in the student publication library. 

x * * 

Vacation-minded students will enjoy Rob- 
ert J. Casey’s The Black Hills and Their 
Incredible Characters (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 383 pp. $5). It deals with the 
history, geography, and human interest of 
a colorful region. 


Casey, a newspaperman and author of 
Such Interesting People, tells of the Indians, 
soldiers, gold-seekers, and others who pio- 
neered in the Black Hills. Among them 
were Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity Jane 
—and some newspapermen, too. 

History lives in the pages of this book. 
The people in it are real whether they are 
highwaymen, rustlers, Theodore Roosevelt, 
It should be- on the 
shelves of the high school library. 

* ok * 


or Calvin Coolidge. 


Teen-agers hate war, yet they know that 
war may come. In Quentin Reynolds Leave 
It To the People (New York: Random 
House. 341 pp. $3.50) they will find some 
hope. The author asserts that the plain 
people of Europe don’t want to bow to com- 
munism. 

The best part of Reynold’s book deals 
with his study of Israel at close range. Here 
he tells about the birth of a new nation. 
His chapters on Greece, Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, and France, though de- 
veloped less fully, are readable and informa- 


tive. 
xk ok x 


If Russia Strikes (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merill. 252 pp. $2.75) presents Major 
George Fielding Eliot’s views on the pros- 
pects of war. Lucid and well-organized, the 
book examines realistically our relations with 
Russia and how they may lead to war. 

Right now is the time for Russia to strike, 
Eliot believes—or did in March when he 
completed the book. The western democ- 
racies are getting stronger, he says, and will 
be more likely to fend off attack—at least 
until Russia has atomic bombs. 

Where would Russia attack? In Europe, 
the Middle East, the United States? Eliot 
answers these questions, discusses the role 
of the submarine and airplane, and examines 
other aspects of war in one world. His book 
is so clear that any high school student 
should be able to understand it. 

eie:-6 

Advertising is the major source of reve- 
nue for printed news media. It also is the 
chief source of revenue for radio stations 
and networks. Consequently, Charles Hull 
Wolfe’s Modern Radio Advertising (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. 376 pp. $7.50) 
is likely to receive wide attention. 

This printer’s ink business book contains 
forty-three chapters divided into seven parts, 
a glossary, and an appendix. Each division 
has a foreword by an expert. Diagrams, 
graphs, and other illustrations add to the 
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usefulness of this book. The author is in 
the radio department of a major advertis- 
ing agency. 

Major divisions are fundamentals, tech- 
niques, network advertising, spot radio, com- 
mercial announcements, history, and oppor- 


tunities. The role of facsimile and tele- 


vision is examined too. The author con- 
siders both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of radio advertising, but concludes that 
the former outweigh the latter. 


No doubt someone will provide a thor- 
ough analysis of the pollster’s role in the 


1948 presidential election. That analysis 


unfortunately is not provided in The People 
Know Best (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press. 169 pp. $2.50) by Morris L. Ernst 
and David Loth. Somewhat stimulating, 
the book has been assembled in a hurry and 
presents the hasty and biased conclusions of 
the authors. 


Books of particular interest to advisers include 
the following: 

Journalism Secondary Schools, Volume VII of 
the Iowa secondary school cooperative curriculum 
program, issued by state department of public in- 
struction. It is a very good course of study. 

Identifying Type Families, Part 1, a booklet 
tssued by the Department of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin. 

Communications Research, 1948-1949 (New 
York: Harper. 332 pp. $4.50), edited by Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, deals with 
studies made by the Columbia University Bureau 
of Applied Social Research. 

Language and the Law (New York: Macmil- 
lan. 254 pp. $3.75), written by Frederick A. 
Philbrick, is primarily for lawyers but has an in- 
formative chapter on bias. 

Magazines in the United States (New York: 
Ronald Press. 312 pp.) by James Playsted Wood 
is a history of magazines, but does not cover 
business and house publications. Not compre- 
hensive, it is somewhat academic in tone, but 
should be available for reference in the high 
school library. 

Improving Human Relations in School Admin- 
istration (New York: Harper. 299 pp. $3.50) 
by Dr. Wilbur A. Yauch is intended for admin- 
istrators more than teachers. Among the prob- 
lems of the elementary principal, he notes those 
related to student publications. Constructive in 
tone, the book recognizes the vital role of the 
teacher, but, of course, has little to offer to the 
publication advicer. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


says it is a judgment, usually a hasty and 
premature one. A judgment that so often 
means injury or harm to some person or 
group of persons. 
judge? What right have we to condemn 


Yet, who are we to 


our fellow man for his color, race, or 
creed? 

Prejudice is something that gradually 
grows within us, as long as we allow it to 


do so. If not watched carefully it can 
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clog our understanding, and make us unfair, 
often unknowingly. 


A close watch must be kept on this 
menace to mankind or it will overtake us 
to the extent that it cannot be managed. 

If, however, we realize our mistake, we 
can overshadow past wrongs with true un- 
derstanding. To arrive at the realization 
of your mistake, merely put yourself in a 
position of an individual of a minority 
group. Consider the ridicule, harsh words, 
and disdainful glances that might come 
your way. You would no doubt have a 
bitter taste of the human race in your 
mouth. 


Consider these suggestions and remember 
them when you feel the pangs of prejudice 
stir within you. 


The Biddy 
University High School 
Columbia, S. C. 


e 
MAN DECEIVED 


Degrading materialism is the leech, 

Sucking the spiritless bodies of minds, 

Into a pattern that blinds. 

A snake with contaminating venomous reach, 

That seeps in, strangling the living belief; 

Death is the only relief. 

Treading the glass of life is precarious. 

Chasm beneath is where vipers bask; 

The plunging is final and fast. 

Beast fettered to the lush, which is poison- 
ous; 

Heed revelations, your reason and fear. 

The end of the gauntlet is near. 


S. John La Puma 

St. Francis College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printed in The Arts Letter 


All the Yearbooks entered in the 1947 
Critique and Contest which have been avail- 
able for use in the Teachers College Li- 
brary, Columbia University, since June, 
1948, have been taken by Miss Gladys Ri- 
fenburg, Oneonta, N. Y., Senior High 
School, as the nucleus of an extensive ref- 
erence library on yearbooks which she is 
building up for the use of her current and 
future staffs. She plans to exhibit some 
of them at the annual convention of the 
Empire State Scholastic Press Association at 
Syracuse University later this month. A 
group of 40 selected books, now in the 
hands of Mr. Joseph Todd, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, for exhibition purposes, will be 
forwarded to Miss Rifenburg to complete 
her collection. 


CSPA Scholarship Awarded 
Brooklyn Editor for 1949-50 


, 
fo ™ 


Jerry Landauer 


Jerry Landauer, born in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, in 1932, but who has lived most of 
his life in Brooklyn, N. Y., a 1949 grad- 
uate of the Brooklyn Technical High School 
where he was president of his class, a mem- 
ber of Arista, Sports Editor of The Survey, 
the school’s newspaper, and a member of 
the varsity soccer team, has been awarded 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Scholarship as a member of the Freshman 
Class of Columbia College for the coming 
academic year. 

He received a Brooklyn Eagle Scholastic 
Press award recently and in the 1949 CSPA 
Contest, his newspaper received a First Place 
rating. He plans to pursue a career in jour- 
nalism. 

The CSPA Scholarship Fund was estab- 
lished several years ago from surplus income 
and at the present time totals more than 
$12,000. As income becomes available, the 
scholarship opportunity is presented to ap- 
plicants for the Freshman class. The amount 
this year is $300. 

Landauer is the first recipient since the 
War. 


When Miss Ella Sengenberger of the 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, was reading the Book Review Sup- 
plement (edited by Col. Hans Christian 
Adamson) to the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association, she discovered that 
the first review on the list, “They Took to 
the Sea,” was from the pen of David Klein, 
husband of one of her Cannon “kiddies”, 
as her active and alumni groups call them- 
selves. 
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Revised Price.... New..... 


for Yearbook Fundamentals 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 
a 40-page booklet containing the rating 


on and after October 1, 1949 sheets for Yearbooks used in the Annual 
wall the Critique and Contest together with explana- 


tory text and suggestions for better books. 
20c to Members 
30c to Others 50c to Members 


a 75¢ to Others 
(new printing) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 

Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 

Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). [out of print]. 

Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c¢ (50c). 

Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Microfilm—showing 67 Medalist newspapers—{6. 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 





Available on writing:— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 





9th ANNUAL SHORT 


COURSE 


October 7 and 8, 1949 


in Yearbook Production 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


For Better 1950 Yearbooks 


IS THE THEME of this Ninth Annual Short Course, 
which will prove a compendium of information for you. 
From the various sectional meetings which have been 
arranged around core yearbook subjects, you will learn 
many ways for bettering your own book. Your year- 
book problems and questions will receive due considera- 
tion by experts in the production field. For the clinic 
sessions, be sure to bring along your 1949 book for help- 
ful suggestions. 


Registration: An Information-Registration desk will be 
available for service in the Lobby of McMillin Theatre, 
116th Street and Broadway, opposite the 116th Street— 
Columbia University—Subway Station from 10 o’clock, 
Friday, October 7 until 11 o’clock, Saturday morning, 
October 8. 


General Meeting: The opening meeting will be held in 
McMillin Theatre at 12:30 P.M., Friday, October 7. 
Sectional Meetings: Friday, October 7, from 2 - 2:50 
P. M.; 3 - 3:50 P. M.; 4-4:50 P.M. Saturday, October 
8, 9-9:50 A.M. Topics and places of meetings will 
be announced on the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 8, from 10- 
1130 A. M., they will be arranged for Advisers and for 
Yearbook staff members. 


Luncheon: The concluding Luncheon will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin Saturday, Octo- 
ber 8, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority on a 
pertinent Yearbook subject will be the speaker and will 
bring the Conference to a fitting climax. 


Delegates’ Fees: The fee for each person attending the 
Conference will be $5 which includes the final Luncheon. 
For the convenience of the Delegates, all registrations 
should be made on the proper form prior to the Con- 
ference. 


Registration: Registration Forms should be forwarded 
w.th check to the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. For those received before October 1, 
tickets and badges will be forwarded by return mail. 
Later registrations will be held at Information-Registra- 
tion Desk pending arrival. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








